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THE AMERICAN 


ADVERTISITIS 


RINTERS’ INK has recently announced that the advertising 
P ssteney is on the verge of self-medication. Whether the medica- 
ment is to be an emetic or a cathartic is not indicated in the announce- 
ment, although those familiar with the rank intoxication of certain 
anatomic portions of the body advertistic would readily recommend 
a bidirectional purge. 

On the other hand, this self-administered medicament may only 
be a placebic poultice—a mere gesture of the industry to ward off 
the health authorities. 

For the practice of advertising has been publicly ill—mentally 
ill, hallucinated and hallucinating, deluded and deluding, incoherent, 
ananiastic and grotesquely unreliable. 

And those responsible for the mora] health of commerce and 
industry have been for some time worried over the pathology so 
evident in advertising and its menace to the public weal. 

It is not unlikely that these authorities were just making ready 
to inquire more solicitously and completely into the condition of 
advertising and to furnish means for curing its multifarious 
malignancies. 

That may offer one reason why advertising came so suddenly 
to examine its ails and wails. 

Indeed, we have heard it whispered that it is in the Roosevelt 
program to offer and enforce ways for the purification of this phase 
of selling. 

And does it need purification? One only has to read the 
ridiculous pieces of copy that currently broadcast in print the alleged 
merit of a Gregoriated coffee, a geheimratted yeast, a torrefied cigar- 
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ette, a dandruff removing gargle and many other such falsities and 
farces that even a moron might rightfully resent. 

Does it need purification ? 

Just hearken to the kindred air-borne asininities that now seep 
into our minds by way of the radio and read the blatant signboards 
that blemish our spring-blessed landscapes with their hideous halle- 
lujahs ! 

The credulity of homo sapiens in the matter of medicine and 
make-up has allowed the advertising bug an unusual latitude of 
growth in both the medic and cosmetic field. Sometime ago we 
penned the following words and they are just as pertinent and imper- 
tinent now as they were then. 

“Tn a recent issue of a local newspaper—spoken of hereabouts as 
a conservative sheet—we find seventeen advertisements of patent 
medicines and flim-flammeries of all sorts. Some are the old reliables 
without which neither Tompkins Corner nor Broadway could get 
along. 

The medicine for which babies carry on is of course featured, 
and so is the versatile corrective of halitosis and of the ubiqitous 
dandruff—local and express. The blue-bottle fly-away arch enemy 
of acid and itch is also in prominent place. 

Equally seeable is the spot chosen to disport in style the valid 
virtues of the salve that soothes and settles every bruise and burn. 

With some of these we have no quarrel. Their survival is evi- 
dence of their right to serve. 

To subdue a hectic midnight soloist, crescendoing in colicky 
screams, who performs alone and successfully a veritable sextette 
from Lucifer—is an achievement worthy of note. They tell us that 
the medicine children cry for has been known to do this; if it be so, 
it is worthy of a place in the son—and in the daughter too. 

But such old-timers do not annoy us as we meet with them in 
the pages of our daily paper. Rather they make us somewhat thank- 
ful for the thought they bring, namely, that the will has not yet done 

“away with the pill—and that science, neither christian nor pagan, has 
deprived us of all our pleasant fallibilities. 

No indeed! We have no quarrel with these homely home medi- 
cines. 

But our ire is aroused when we come across a half-page lay-out, 
broadcasting the claims of a ridiculous fat-reducing tablet medicine— 
Listen : 
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“Lose your weight where you most want to.” 
“Fifty pounds less in a jiffy.” 
“A remarkable discovery—after years of tedious research.” 


What a discriminatory sense of anatomectomic geography. Bad 
enough—yes !—but read on to the end: 

Corn-removers, hair slickers, hip-hewers, face-changers, intestinal 
lubricants, yeast from the West, greek-letter vitamins and alphabet 
soups, hair dyes and hair dies, wrinkle-chasers, candy laxatives, irony 
tonics, raw roughage and some more raw nonsense and flim-flammeries 
complete the group of articles which according to our ‘reliable’ daily 
paper are ‘products of scientific research.’ ” 


Is advertising ill? 

Yes—in several places—ill done—illusory—illogical—illiterate 
and illegitimate! 

No wonder it now seeks to advertise its own illness—and searches 
for a detoxicant. 

Listen, these are the presenting symptoms recorded by Ralph 


Starr Butler, representing the association of National Advertisers, 
and offered as “the seven points that tend to discredit advertising” : 


1. False statements or misleading exaggerations. 


2. Indirect misrepresentation of a product or service through 
distortion of details, either editorially or pictorially. 


3. Statements or suggestions offensive to public decency. 


4. Statements which tend to undermine an industry by attribut- 
ing to its products, generally, faults and weaknesses true only of a 
few. 


5. Price claims that are misleading. 


6. Pseudoscientific advertising, including claims insufficiently 
supported by accepted authority or that distort the true meaning or 
application of a statement made by professional or scientific au- 
thority. 


7. Testimonials which do not reflect the real choice of a com- 
petent witness. 


Advertisitis 


There is the self-diagnosis-—and it is refreshingly accurate. 

But whether it will be helpful in securing rational treatment 
remains to be seen. 

Certain it is that the American public, in spite of the Menckenian 
charge of dumapathy, is revolting against the pooh-bah and froth 
of unethical and unrestricted advertising. 

Certain it is too that the sooner these pathologies are removed 
from advertising, the sooner will advertising return to its sane estate 
and estimate in the minds of thinking people. 

Ivor GRIFFITH. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


EATING IN ALL LANGUAGES* 
By Charles H. LaWail, Ph. M., Sc. D. 


“And God said, Behold, I have given you every herb bearing seed, which is 
upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, in the which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed ; to you it shall be for meat.”—Gen. I, 20. 

“Of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat: But of the tree of the 

knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it.’—Gen. II, 16, 17. 
* * * * * 

“And Abel was a keeper of the sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the ground.”— 

Gen. IV, 2. 


* * * 2k 


“And take thou unto thee of all food that is eaten, and thou shalt gather it 
to thee; and it shall be food for thee, and for them.’—Gen. VI, 21. 
* * * * 


(After the Flood.) 
“Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you; even as the green 
herb have I given you all things. But the flesh with the life thereof, which is 


the blood thereof, shall ye not eat.”—Gen. IX, 3, 4. 
* * * * * 


HE foregoing series of quotations from the Bible, arranged 
chronologically would seem to indicate two things: 

First, that, according to the Biblical tradition, man was 
originally intended to be a vegetarian. 

Second, that, after the flood, when 
flesh food was permitted, there were no 
prohibitions. 

“Every moving thing that liveth” 
was a pretty large order, but, as we shall 
see later, it seems to have been filled in 
spite of the admonitions and prohibitions 
of Moses, which, by the way, according 
to Biblical chronology, were nearly one 
thousand years after the time of Noah, 
when the ban on flesh was lifted. 

Just thinking it over, at this point, we wonder whether, in the 
vegetarian antediluvian period, Abel kept his sheep for ornamental 
purposes or for pets while “Cain tilled the soil.” 

Now, when we come to the New Testament we find that the 
prohibitions have been again repealed, for here we read the advice 
of St. Paul as follows: 


Charles H. LaWall, Ph. M., Sc. D. 


*One of a Series of Popular Science Talks Given at the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and Science, 1933 Season. 
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“Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that eat, asking no questions for 
conscience sake.”—I Cor. X, 25. 


and also 


“If any of them that believe not bid you to a feast, and ye be disposed 
to go; whatsoever is set before you, eat, asking no question for conscience 
sake.”—I Cor. X, 27. 


Now, I hope, for conscience sake, that you who hear or read 
this lecture will accept what is set before you in a broad and tolerant 
spirit, for while the ancient proverb “one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison,” still holds true; a later one is equally applicable, that “one 
nation’s food is another nation’s amazement.” 

During the next hour, if you stay with me that long, we shall 
travel on some broad highways that lead through past centuries. 
Occasionally we may digress and turn into some unexpected byways. 
We shall meet with some surprises, if not with shocks. If any of 
you falter and faint by the wayside, we shall leave you to your fate 
and send back searching parties after we have reached our destination. 

We may encounter “diets of worms” differing materially from 
the one made famous by Luther, and not indulged in for purposes of 
winning sympathy, as was the case of the little boy whom nobody 
loved and who announced his intention of “going out into the garden 
and eat worms.” 

To orient ourselves properly before we start we must each 
ask himself the following questions: 


Have I any food prejudices? 
Do I willingly eat new foods or old foods prepared in new ways? 


Your food habits and food preferences are an advantage or a 
handicap, especially when you are away from home, and you need 
not travel in foreign lands to eat new or strange foods in a country 
as large as ours, or even in a metropolitan city like Philadelphia or 
New York. 

If your preferences are “cribbed,” “cabined,” and confined; if 
you are a “finicky” eater, you probably are or undoubtedly will be a 
victim of malnutrition or of one of the “food deficiency” diseases. 
If your “good digestion” must wait “too long” on appetite, your 
health will depart and will return at the time designated by Poe’s 
raven. 
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My creed about eating, as promulgated many years ago, is that 
“only one who can eat in all languages can find nutritional salvation.” 
Stefansson, the Arctic explorer, has written interestingly upon 
the food prejudices of men and dogs. He says: 
“Dogs brought up around ships and used to foraging in slop pails and 
eating highly seasoned foods, will eat any food that we have offered to them. 
It seems, therefore, that a dog used to many sorts does not mind eating one 
food more. Dogs brought up on a diet restricted to two or three articles, 
will, if they are more than a year old, refuse at first when an entirely new 
food is offered to them. 
“Similarly, we have found well brought up men, used in their homes to 
a large variety of foods, both domestic and imported, take very readily to 
any new thing (such, for instance, as seal meat). But when poorly brought 
up and used to only a half dozen or so articles of food in their regular diet, 
are generally very reluctant to try a new food unless it has been represented 
to them in advance as an expensive or very delicious thing. Of course, here 
the situation is not so simple as it is with dogs. For one thing, some men 
have a feeling of being degraded when they are compelled to eat the food 
of savages, while other men are appealed to by the mild flavor of adventure 
in experimenting with native food.” 


However, when necessity urges prejudices are for- 
y urges pre) 
WHAT A HUNGRY 
MAN WILLDO 8°tten. 
J. Russell Smith, in his introduction to the “World’s 


Food Resources,” says: 


“Did you ever figure out just what you would do if your food supply 
failed? You probably have not, but a good observer who has seen men in 
all stages of starvation in the Yukon wilderness, has it worked out this way: 
‘If a man misses his meals one day, he will lie. If he misses his meals two 
days, he will steal. If he misses his meals three days he will kill.’ ” 


We usually inherit our food habits as we do our political pref- 
erences and our religions, but there are enough deviations and ex- 
ceptions to the rule to develop tolerance and ensure progress. 

There have been gastronomic adventurers in all climes and all 
ages. They are the unrecognized and unsung heroes who enlarge our 
food horizons. They are the unappreciated pioneers in the wilder- 
nesses of the world who seek out new and improved varieties of old 
foods, or who add entirely new items to the dietary of the civilized 
races. 

Seventy-five years ago few persons would eat tomatoes, and the 
plants were frequently grown in gardens for their ornamental fruit. 
Fifty years ago the grapefruit was unheard of except for occasional 
specimens of a large and coarse variety, known as the shaddock. When 
De Candolle wrote his “Origin of Cultivated Plants” in 1882, the 
term grapefruit had not yet come into use. Twenty-five years ago, 
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who had ever heard of the honey-dew variety of the muskmelon, or 
canteloupe, which is now found in our metropolitan markets for ten 
months of the year? 

One of the little known and unadvertised activities of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is the “Office of Foreign Plant 
Introduction ;” and one of the most efficient agents in this work is 
David Fairchild, botanist and explorer, whose experiences and ad- 
ventures would make as interesting reading as any “‘best seller” among 
current travel books. Dr. Fairchild has commented upon the subject 
of strange foods in an interesting article entitled “The Palate of Man 
and Its Influence on Civilized Agriculture.” In it, he says: 

“How did seaweeds and candied grasshoppers come into use in Japan, 
and fried rhinoceros hide in Africa, and powdered deers’ horns in China, 
and pickled pigs’ feet in Germany, and mouldy cheese with skippers in it in 
England, and snails and frogs’ legs in France, and grasshoppers fried and 
reduced to a meal in Arabia, and lizards and snakes among the North Amer- 
ican Indians, and octopus among the Neapolitans, and wooa grubs among the 
New Zealand Maoris, and larks’ tongues and eels fed on the flesh of slaves 
in Rome, and caviar, the eggs of the Volga sturgeon among the Russians, 
and rats and mice and dogs and cats among the Chinese, and human flesh 
among the Fiji Islanders? 

“Ts it reasonable to suppose that these customs were acquired in some 
mysterious evolutionary way? Is it not highly probable that these foods 
-came into vogue just as we know coffee and tea and the potato and tobacco 
and chocolate have come to be fashionable today in European and American 


countries, through the encouragement give by those who set the fashions of 
the day?” 


Now where shall we start our cataloging of unusual foods, and 
how shall we go about it? 

It would be cruel at this point to tell the story of the American 
travelers in an oriental country, who, after enjoying a delicious meal, 
entered into an argument as to whether the delicious meat was lamb 
or veal. As neither could speak the language of the country, they 
called the waitress and pointing to the empty casserole, asked “maa” 
or “baa”? To their total discomfiture the waitress shook her head 
negatively and said “bow-wow.” 

Or to refer to the embarrassing hospitality of certain tribes of 
Esquimaux, where the hostess chews a tough piece of meat until it 
is tender and then hands it to the guest to finish, and the latter is 
supposed to be overcome with gratitude. 

Or to narrate the incident of the revengeful son of the Bowbells 
section of London, who, after having been offended by the proprietor 
of a meat-pie establishment, waited until the place was crowded with 
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customers and then walked in and threw a dead cat on the counter 
and said “There, now, that makes an even dozen that you owe me 
for.” 

We might even discuss great eaters of the past. 

Captain Cochrane, an early nineteenth century traveler, said that 
he saw a Yakuti eat the hindquarter of an ox, twenty pounds of fat, 
and drink a huge quantity of melted butter within twenty-four hours. 
Later he saw this same man, shortly after breakfast, consume twenty- 
eight pounds of a thick porridge of rice boiled down with butter, at 
a single sitting. 

One feels like quoting: “Wass you dere, Sharlie?” 

This might really be termed fourth dimensional eating, for three 
dimensions could not take care of such a meal. 

A systematic arrangement, either chronological or alphabetical, 
lacks interest as a method of presentation, and savors too much of 
the encyclopedia. 


The easiest way, of course, would be to take you all 
ER TaING.N for a visit to the Zoological Garden, and after show- 
BEEN FATENBY ing you all the animals, just summarize and con- 
clude by saying “and everything that you have seen 
here, man has eaten at some time and some place.”” But the trouble 
with this method of approach is that it would give you too limited 
an idea of the scope of the subject, for the whole of the insect world 
would be neglected, as well as the flora and fauna of the Seven Seas. 
No! We must find some other way, so suppose that we just 
ramble at first among some unusual items or groups of items, but 
before starting I would like to emphatically impress upon you the 
fact that if I omit anything it is not to be accepted as proof of its 
inedibility. 
When we go back several thousand years, we are amazed at the 
number and variety of the foods eaten by the Greeks and the Romans, 
Galen was the author of a book upon foods of which I have a 
sixteenth-century edition. In this work more than two hundred varie- 
ties of foods are classified and described. Among the seeds, of course, 
we find the ordinary cereals and legumes. Foenugreek and flaxseed 
are also listed in this group. Juniper berries, cedar berries, and St. 
John’s bread are listed among the fruits, while portulaca, sourgrass, 
and thistles are included among the leafy vegetables, and asphodel 
and other liliaceous bulbs are mentioned as excellent foods. Galen 
also mentions snails as being highly esteemed. 
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Now that snails have been mentioned, why not dis- 
SHAELS AS cuss this delectable dish more in detail. What is 

there about a snail that brings a shudder of disgust 
to a person who likes oysters? It is all a matter of viewpoint. 


FOOD 


“The man had sure a palate covered o’er 
With steel or brass that on the rocky shore 
First ope’d the oozy oyster’s pearly coat, 
And risked the living morsel down his throat.” 


If one studies carefully the environment, the habits of life, and 
even the morals of the two, one naturally prefers the snail. 

The snail is not a typical French food, as many suppose. It is 
just because Americans meet them conspicuously on menus when 
they reach Paris that this error has persisted. The snail was an 
esteemed luxury in Rome during the time of the Caesars, and was 
by them fattened in bran which had been soaked in wine to give them 
a distinctive flavor. And the epicures of ancient Italy especially prized 
the snails that came from the marble quarries at Lucca. 

One of the earliest of nature fakers was a Roman writer named 
Varro, who, according to Pliny, described snails of ten-quart size. 
There are some African snails which are highly esteemed and which 
are said to reach a length of eight inches. 

Pliny the Younger described his frugal evening meal as consisting 
of a lettuce, three snails, two eggs, a barley cake, and a cup of sweet 
wine chilled in mountain snow. 

Snails are eaten today in all lands by those who like them and 
know where to procure them. 

The Viennese are said to feed their snails on strawberries before 
sending them to market. 

Snails were eaten in England as far back as the time of the 
“Faerie Queen,” in which we find the following recipe for their prep- 
aration : 

“With our sharp weapons we shall thee fray 
And take the castill that thou lyest in; 
We shal flay thee out of thy foul skin, 


And in a dish with onyons and peper, 
We shall thee dresse with strong vynegars.” 


One of the probable reasons for the slight popularity of snails 
among Americans is that authors of works on cookery all ignore them. 
Also, there are few restaurants that offer them. 
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There is a popular food in the Orient which somewhat resem- 
bles the snail, called the sea-slug. The correct name is Beche de Mer 
or “Tripang.” It is sometimes called the Sea Cucumber. When 
dried and smoked, as is necessary to make it capable of withstanding 
transportation, it looks like a dried sausage or blood pudding, from 
six inches to a foot in length. 

There are five distinct varieties recognized in commerce in the 
East Indies. The principal market is in China, where many tons are 
used annually, the higher-priced varieties bringing over sixty cents a 
pound in ton lots. They constitute one of the important exports of 
Queensland. The Japanese, who know them under the name of 
namako, do not eat them, but collect them for export to China. 

In China, the Hoy Shun, as they call it, is used in preparing a 
gelatinous soup. 

While we are discussing odd sea foods, it might be mentioned 
that the Samoans eat a sea worm called the Palolo, which periodically 
comes to the surface in large numbers; and the Chileans are fond of 
a barnacle, called the parrot’s bill, which attains the length of an inch, 
and which is collected and sold in the local markets. 


When we rise higher in the scale of marine animals, we find 
little that is not held in high esteem as food somewhere. It is true 
that Arctic travelers do not rave about either the flavor or the ten- 
derness of the seal, the walrus, or the sea lion. The manatee or sea 
cow bids fair to be exterminated from tropical waters on account of 
the esteem in which it is held as a food in parts of the world where 
it is native. Its near relative, the dugong is also eaten. 


Did you ever eat whale meat? It looks and tastes 
WHALESTEAK very much like boiled lean beef. There are several 
EATEN BY THE 
JAPANESE canneries of this food on the shores of the Pacific, 
and it is consumed largely by the Japanese. 

In “Moby Dick,” Melville devotes a whole chapter to the whale 
as food and discusses the various tidbits and methods of preparing 
them for the table. And lovers of this book will recollect with amuse- 
ment the dialogue between Mr. Stubbs and the cook, in which the 
former complained about the way that the whalesteak had been 
cooked : 

Says Stubbs: “Don’t you think this steak is rather overdone? You've 


been beating this steak too much, Cook; it’s too tender. Don’t I always say 


that to be good a whalesteak must be tough? 
* * * * * * 
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“Well for the future, when you cook another whalesteak for my private 
table here, I’ll tell you what to do so as not to spoil it by overdoing. Hold 
the steak in one hand, and show a live coal to it with the other; that done, 
dish it; d’ye hear? And now tomorrow, Cook, when we are cutting in the 
fish, be sure you stand by to get the tips of his fins ; have them put in pickle. 
As for the ends of the flukes, have them soused, Cook.” 

The porpoise, which is a pocket edition of the whale was a luxury 
enjoyed by the English nobility in pre-Elizabethan days. The French 
Canadian colonists are also said to have captured porpoises for food 
as well as oil. 

There are many curious and interesting things in the sea, and 
barring a few species of fish which inhabit the Eastern Archipelago, 
which are inherently poisonous, all of them seem to be eaten. 

Conger and lamprey eels are mentioned in early English menus, 
and Henry VIII is said to have been especially fond of lamprey pie. 

In Catholic England, in the days of Edward I, maximum prices 
were fixed at which sea food and fish items might be sold during Lent. 
The price of eels was fixed at eight pence per hundred, oysters at two 
pence per gallon, herrings twenty for a penny, mackerel a penny a 
dozen, soles three pence a dozen, and turbot, the highest priced of all 
were six pence a dozen. 

Scotland made the haddock famous. There were three villages 
which vied for the supremacy in furnishing smoked fish. They were 
Bervie, Buckie, and Findon. The latter village is the one whose name 
is perpetuated in the “Finnan Haddie.” 

Herring pie was another dish favored by royalty in England. 

Europe is where the anchovy, sprat, and sardine originated, and 
also the delicious white barb. 

It was Russia that contributed the piscatorial dish that looks like 
double-B shot, which has given its name Caviar to a kind of implied 
gastronomic aristocracy, in the Shakesperian quotation: 

“The play, I remember, pleased not the million; ’twas caviare to the 
general.” 

The Russians have a form of pastry called piroga, which contains 
fish as its principal constituent. 

The wayside traveler in England is exposed to fish and chips, 
just as in New England he finds fish cakes or fish sausages, instead 
of the, with us, ubiquitous “hot dog.” 

The shark, the skate, the sepia, the squid, and the octopus are all 
used for food by those who have been brought up to eat them, or have 
acquired a liking for them. 
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There is no need to name the many varieties of delicious fresh- 
water fish which everybody eats. 


Lobsters, crabs, crayfish, prawns, shrimps, oysters, 
SEA AND mussels, scallops, snails, periwinkles, cockles, whelks, 
and conchs, are all esteemed as food somewhere. 

The huge land crabs of the West Indies are kept in pens and 
fattened for the delectation of epicurean planters. 

Crabs have been eaten in all ages. Virgil, in one of his georgics 
or pastoral poems, forbids the cooking of crabs near an apiary as 
he says the odor is disagreeable to the bees. Robinson Crusoe, on the 
Island of Juan Fernandez, had an opportunity to sample the largest 
crayfish known, which on this island sometimes reach ten pounds in 
weight. 

The Chinese are fond of baby crabs, swallowed while living. 
Disgusting? No! Delicious and oysteresque. 

The Hawaiians enjoy live shrimps as a bonne bouche. 

The Burmese dish balachong consists of prawns or shrimps 
pounded to a soft mass and allowed to partly decompose. This is 
used as a condiment or relish with rice. 

The arbitrary seasons for certain shellfish are justified by the 
fact that certain varieties, such as mussels, actually become poisonous 
al certain periods of their growth and development. . 

The Chileans count among their luxuries in the way of sea foods, 
a variety of sea urchin which is indigenous to their maritime waters. 

So far as I can ascertain, neither the jellyfish nor the starfish 
has found favor as a food. 

Now let us emerge, or partly emerge, from the water. Here 
it is that we find the most startling of our surprises. 

The alligator is eaten by natives of Trinidad, and the crocodile 
by natives in Africa and Australia. 

The frog, first eaten popularly in France, is now a cosmopolitan 
delicacy esteemed everywhere. 

Every kind of turtle or tortoise finds a place on somebody’s 
menu, the snapper being at one end of the economic scale and the 
terrapin and green turtle at the other. 

Who can forget Lewis Carroll’s song of the mock turtle, about: 


“Beautiful soup, so rich and green, 
Waiting in a hot tureen! 
Who for such dainties would not stoop? 
Soup of the evening, beautiful soup!” 
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By the way, Lewis Carroll had quite a list of foods in his books. 
He speaks in one place of something having the mixed flavor of 
cherry tart, custard, pineapple, roast turkey, toffy, and hot buttered 
toast. And: 


“*Will you walk a little faster?’ said a whiting to a snail; : 
‘There’s a porpoise close behind us, and he’s treading on my tail.’” 


And also: 


“*Tis the voice of the lobster,’ I heard him declare, 
“You’ve baked me too brown, I must sugar my hair.’’ 


And: 


“How the owl and the panther were sharing a pie 
The panther took pie crust, and gravy, and meat, 
While the owl had the dish as its share of the treat.” 
While in the “Walrus and the Carpenter” the pathetic plight of the 
timid and confiding oysters has moved many a child to tears. 

We are not sure whether the “snark” or the “boojum” were 
edible, or the “jabberwocky” either, but we strongly suspect that 
they were. 

But we must leave Lewis Carroll to his own devices, and return 
to our amphibians. No, beg pardon! It is reptiles this time. 


All explorers who have come back from Central or 
= South America describe the use of lizards and snakes 

as highly esteemed foods of the natives, and those 
travelers who have had the temerity to try this fare have uniformly 
extolled it as excellent eating. 

In.some of the eastern countries the boa constrictor and the 
anaconda are eaten by the natives. 

In the Colonial days it is said that our pioneer forefathers were 
not above eating snakes, when other animal food was scarce, and by 
them the rattlesnake was calied “musical jack.” 

I am personally acquainted with a few, and have heard of many 
naturalists who have eaten snake meat and liked it. 

It has remained for a Florida firm to capitalize this latent liking 
for the new and strange in foods and offer to an eager and expectant 
public, in canned form, “Genuine Diamondback Rattlesnake, with 
Supreme Sauce,” which they claim is “the world’s most delicious and 
de luxe foodstuff.” With each order of this delectable dainty is 
presented a membership card in the “Ancient Epicurean Order of Rat- 
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tling Reptile Revelers, and as such is entitled to be hailed, coiled, 
recoiled, and rattled.” 

While we are about it we might as well finish up our list of animal 
foods, devoting our time and attention only to the unusual. 

It is an interesting observation that was made by Sir Walter 
Scott, apropos of our common meat foods, that the live cattle have 
names of Saxon origin, as: sheep, ox, calf, hog, and pig; while the 
slain meat bears names of Norman-French etymology, as: mutton, 
beef, veal, bacon, and pork. Sir Walter argues from this evidence 
that the “Normans were the Lords who ate the meat while the Saxons 
were the serfs who tended the cattle.” 

Now that we are going to continue animal foods we might as 
well resume the mammalia (of which the whale and porpoise were 
marine examples). 

Shall we begin at the top or at the bottom? In other words, shall 
it be “long pig” or “sucking pig”? But let us not start on “canni- 
balism.” 

It is true that certain savage tribes kill and eat their old and 
infirm as a token of respect, and many books have been written on 
certain phases of this practice which seems to have been widespread 
from the geographic standpoint. 

Let us entirely omit human flesh from the list of possible foods, 
for safety’s sake at least. 

Trailing along the Darwinian path, we observe that natives of all 
parts of the world wherein monkeys have their habitat, eat them and 
come back for more, as do the travelers who have visited these regions. 

The Africans, the Dyaks, the Ceylonese, and the Central and 
South Americans eat monkey as a regular article of diet, just as we 
eat beef or fowl. 

In Mauritius and Malabar, and also in the Eastern Archipelago 
the bat is eaten. A bat with a body nearly a foot long and a wing- 
spread of over four feet might almost be a “vampire,” but when we 
come to think about it why should anybody who can eat either the 
hog or the oyster refuse to eat the insectivorous bat. 

Outside of the bear, the civilized races do not eat many members 
of the family of the carnivora. 

In Italy, however, the fox is eaten. Galen praised fox flesh in 
autumn when grapes are ripe. In Demarara, the sloth is eaten; the 
Hottentots eat the lion, and the Malays the tiger. 
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Darwin reported the Central American races as eating the cougar 
and puma, and that he had himself tried both and found them good. 
Alfred Russell Wallace reported the Amazonian natives as eating 
the jaguar; the Chinese are reported as eating the badger; and the 
North American Indian tribes ate the skunk and the prairie wolf; 
while the Australian aborigines are reported to have eaten the dingo. 

The Chinese are the only people who have been recorded as 
eating the cat, so iar asI can find. I have heard from zoology teachers 
and students who have tried it that it is very sweet and tasty. 

The dog is eaten regularly by the Chinese and some of the South 
Sea Islanders who fatten them for the table, and it was eaten by the 
Roman plebes and highly commended by Hippocrates. 

Of the marsupials, the kangaroo finds favor with the Australians, 
the wombat in New South Wales, and as for the opossum we need 
not go beyond our own dooryard. 

Of the rodents we eat the squirrel, the hare, the rabbit, and the 
muskrat, while other races enjoy with equal gusto the marmot, the 
mouse, the rat, the lemming, the jerboa, the beaver, the porcupine, 
the guinea pig, and the agouti. The dormouse was a delicacy in 


Roman days. Armadillo, baked in the shell, is a prized dish in Brazil. 


Of the larger animals the elephant and the hippopota- 
HIPPOPOTAMUS mus are both eaten by the Africans. The feet and 
MEAT COUNTED 
AS FISH the trunk of the former are preferred. From them 

are prepared a dish called “beatee.” In the case of 
the hippopotamus, since it is a water-loving animal, the Portuguese 
settlers in Africa were permitted to eat hippopotamus flesh on Fridays, 
and call it fish. 

They eat the rhinoceros also in Abyssinia. 

In France, Germany, and Switzerland, horse flesh is a market 
commodity. There is certainly no good reason for not eating horse 
flesh if it is available and inexpensive. It has never been eaten in 
America to any great extent. There are packing establishments under 
the supervision of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry, 
where horses are slaughtered and the flesh prepared for food. Most 
of this horse meat, however, goes into the preparation of dog and 
cat food, the rest is exported to countries where horse meat is 
esteemed. 

Both New York and New Jersey have laws permitting the sale 
of horse flesh. In both states the meat must be plainly and conspic- 
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uously labeled, and in New York it must be sold in shops or stores 
where no other kind of meat is retailed. 

The Greeks were fond of donkey meat and the Roman peasants 
ate ass flesh. 

The eating of camel flesh goes back to Heliogabalus, the Roman 
emperor, who served it at banquets. It is occasionally eaten by the 
Tatars and also in Barbary on the north coast of Africa. 

All members of the deer family, including deer, moose, elk, cari- 
bou, reindeer, eland, hartebeest, antelope, buffalo, bison, giraffe, alpaca, 
llama, huanaco, et cetera, are eaten in the countries where these 
animals are found. 

In Colonial American days venison was so plentiful that the 
pioneer woodsmen did not call it meat (which term was restricted to 
beef and pork) but termed it “game.” 

Now when it comes to fowl we find practically everything eaten 
but birds of prey. There is a larger variety of domestic fowl even 
than of domestic animals, and in both cases many outside of domesti- 
cation are classed as game. 

Some varieties of fowl that were commonly eaten in Early Eng- 


lan, such as the swan and the peacock, are not now commonly used 
for food. Songbirds, such as larks, thrushes, ortolans, et cetera, 
figured as important items in ancient feasts, but are now properly pro- 
tected by law at all seasons of the year, not even being classified as 


game. 

The same Edward I, who fixed the maximum prices of fish in 
the thirteenth century, also fixed the prices of fowls and other foods. 
The following scale of prices, established by Edward in 1272, gives 
one a good idea of relative values then and now. Hens sold for three 
halfpence each, capons for two pence, and a goose fetched five pence. 
Pigeons were three for a penny, and larks one and one-half pence 
per dozen. While the swan sold at the highest price of all (three 
shillings each), the peacock was even cheaper than the hen and sold 
for a penny. 

The only time in American history when prices for any foodstuff 
were as low as this was during the period when flights of the passen- 
ger pigeon were common, during the middle of the nineteenth century. 
At that time they frequently sold for as low as two cents a dozen, 
and even hogs were fattened on them. 
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Now let us turn to the insect world and see what 

— man has dared to eat. 
Herrick, the post-Elizabethan poet, points the 
way in a verse that lingers in the mind and stimulates the imagination : 


“Gladding his palate with some store 
Of Emmet’s eggs; what would he more? 
But beards of mice, a newt’s stewed thigh; 
A bloated earwig and a fly. 
With the red capped worm that’s shut 
Within the concave of a nut, 
Brown as his tooth; a little moth, 
Late fattened in a piece of cloth.” 


Among the permitted foods of the Jews mentioned in Leviticus 
are locusts, beetles, and grasshoppers, and we are told of the diet 
of John the Baptist on locusts and wild honey. 

The locust of the Orient and Near East is really a migratory 
grasshopper not to be confused with our American seventeen-year 
Jocust, which is really a cicada. 

The locusts are eaten after the legs, heads, and wings are re- 
moved. They may be grilled or boiled with or without cereal. Sun- 
dried and ground to a powder and mixed with goat’s or camel’s milk 
and cooked with butter and salt they are said to be tasty. This 
sundried “insect powder” is mixed with flour and made into cakes. 

Some of the Amerind tribes of the Northwest eat grasshoppers 
when they are plentiful, treating them and preparing them in a manner 
similar to that described for locusts. 

Shakespeare evidently knew his locusts when he made Iago say: 


“The food that to him now is as luscious as locusts shall be to him 
shortly as bitter as coloquintida.” 


But locusts are not the only articles from the insect world that 
are eaten. 

The Jamaican natives eat a large sized grub, which is known as 
“macanco,” and which is spitted and roasted before an open fire. 

There is also a coconut tree grub or worm which attains a length 
of three inches, which is either eaten raw or dipped in lime juice 
and fried. 

Roman epicures were very fond of the grubs of the Goliath 
beetle. 

In the East Indies and Australia, in Africa, and also in Brazil 
a number of varieties of ants or termites are eaten. They are usually 
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parched or dried and roasted until crisp, and eaten as an appetizer 
and relish, as we use salted nuts. 

The Mexican natives eat bread and cakes baked with the “eggs” 
or cocoons of several species of insects. This same fare is enjoyed by 
the Siamese. 

The Chinese are said to eat the silkworm chrysalis after collect- 
ing and unwinding the silk from the cocoon. 

The cicada or Seventeen-Year locust and also its grub or chrysalis 
were eaten by the aboriginal inhabitants of North America. 

The New Caledonians and also the Siamese are said to eat 
spiders, and certain natives of South America were reported by 
Humboldt as enjoying centipedes. 

Now when we come to the vegetable kingdom, we find certain 
staples in the cereals, tubers, leafy vegetables and fruits, and we also 
find that as commerce grows and methods of transportation and re- 
frigeration are improved, the lines of seasonal limitations are being 
obliterated or swept away, and in the metropolitan areas we are in- 
creasingly faced with the fact that certain fresh vegetables, like peas 
which are esteemed for sweetness and tenderness, can be obtained of 
better and more uniform quality during the cold winter months than 
during the summer. season when the nearby local supply becomes 
available. 

Weare also enlarging our food horizon by finding in our markets, 
as commonplace and not too expensive items, vegetables and fruits that 
were formerly high-priced luxuries or altogether unknown. 

Melons, grapes, cherries, peaches, nectarines, and pears from 
Chile and Argentina are now found regularly in our North American 
markets during the winter season, and occasionally we see varieties 
from South Africa. 


Among the fruits and vegetables which are now 

eee SAP common, but which were rare or unobtainable a 

decade or so ago, are the Japanese persimmon or 

kaki, the alligator pear or avocado, the Chinese cabbage or udo, 

the chayote (a squash-like vegetable), the loganberry, the soy bean, 

the cashew nut, and a large variety of melons of which the honey-dew 
is the most popular. 

And we have barely scratched the surface in this respect. For 

some reason there are fewer prejudices against trying new fruits or 

vegetables than against trying new meats, although the United States 
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Department of Agriculture spent much time and money in trying to 
popularize the taro or dasheen in the United States during the war 
when some of our common foods were scarce and high in price. 

The possibilities in the field of fruits are entertainingly described 
in a book called a “Manual of Tropical and Subtropical Fruits” by 
Wilson Popenoe, former Agricultural Explorer for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, whose triumphs and experiences in this 
field rival those of David Fairchild, previously referred to. 

In this book are described hundreds of fruits which we, or our 
successors, may be able to purchase and enjoy as easily and cheaply 
as we now find strawberries, grapes, and melons during the winter 
months. 

The very names of some of these sound fascinating. Who would 
not try a cherimoya, a jujube, a jaboticaba, a feijoa, a sapote, a sugar 
apple, or a loquat. 

The mangosteen, called by travelers “the pride of the Indies” 
is a fruit of the Malay Peninsula and the East Indies. All who have 
eaten it declare that it does not share the insipid and mawkish quali- 
ties which characterize many tropical fruits, but that it is distinctively 
delicious with a pulp texture resembling that of a well-ripened plum, 
with a luscious softness that melts in the mouth like ice cream, and 
an indescribably delicious flavor. 

But if we get started on this line we shall never end and we have 
not yet embarked upon that interesting voyage to foreign lands in 
search of new culinary combinations and distinctive and delicious 
dishes. 

We have no time to discuss the clay eaters or geophagists of many 
lands, the arsenic eaters of Styria, or the fact that some individuals 
have abnormal tastes, such as that of the historian Prescott for soap. 

For the most part we have been discussing raw materials or un- 
prepared foods only. 

While it is true that certain foods are distinctive of particular 
countries, it is equally true that there are combinations and modifica- 
tions of familiar foods of universal distribution, which form national 
dishes whose recipes have sometimes attained world-wide renown, 
and which are obtainable in any cosmopolitan locality. And there are 
others which are to be found only in their native habitats. 

Let us ramble through some foreign lands and see what some 
of these strange dishes are—and we may encounter some new food 
ingredients as well, that we overlooked in the earlier part of this talk. 
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Shall we start off with an appetizer? A piquant appetite-compel- 
ling opener to a meal is found in many lands. The French call them 
hors d’oevers; the Italians, antipasto; the Swedish, smorgasbrod ; the 
Albanians, mezé; and the Russians, zakuska. 

The most revolting and unusual meat-eating custom is that re- 
corded by travelers who have visited Abyssinia and have been enter- 
tained at a royal holiday banquet. Slices of meat are cut from a 
living cow which is driven along the tables occupied by the banqueteers 
who help themselves from convenient parts of the animal until it falls 
exhausted from loss of blood. Incredible? Ask Col. E. Alexander 
Powell who has described Abyssinian customs in an entertaining 
lecture, entitled “Beyond the Purple Rim.” 

The Albanians, after the appetizer called mezé may serve a supé 
ves limna (chicken broth flavored with lemon) ; followed by melchi 
marule (a dish composed of lamb’s liver and lettuce) ; accompanied 
by a terituar (ctcumber cocktail), or Kungull pekmez (preserved 
pumpkin) ; finally topped off with burek me presh (leek and cottage 
cheese pie). 

If you travel in Arabia you will meet with a number of interesting 
gastronomical experiences. Kous-Kous is wheat cooked in whole 
grains like rice, with mutton and vegetables, highly seasoned with red 
pepper. Each diner eats with a wooden spoon from a common dish. 
Another distinctive Arabian dish is lamb stuffed with pistachio nuts. 
Taghine bel adam is a vegetable combination of coarsely ground wheat 
and yellow peas, while shak shouka is a highly seasoned meat stew 
with diced hard-boiled eggs. For dessert you may be offered ftar, 
a doughnut-like pastry cooked in olive oil, or the fruit paste, called 
Turkish Delight, which is also popular in Turkey, Armenia, and other 
portions of the Near East. 

One of the distinctively Armenian dishes, however, is boolghoor, 
made by boiling wheat in the whole grains and subsequently sundrying 
and grinding it. The dish called pielaf (also known under many 
variants in eastern countries, such as pilaw, or even pillow) is made 
from boolghoor, noodles or vermicelli, and stock, seasoned with spices. 
When rice is used instead of boolghoor, it is called rice pielaf. 

Another Armenian meat dish is Koefte, which is made from 
beaten or finely ground meat mixed with boolghoor and seasoned 
and formed into balls. A depression is made in each of the balls, 
and this is filled with chopped meat, onions, and spices previously 
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fried in butter. The balls are then closed up by pinching the top 
together, and are boiled in stock before serving. Still another dish of 
this country is patlijan boereg, made from egg plant, cheese, beef fat, 
and seasoning; while still another called iman bayeldy is made from 
egg plant, onions, tomatoes, garlic, parsley, olive oil, and seasoning. 

The Armenians raise enormous carrots which are used freely 
as vegetables, and also immense cabbages, whose leaves are used to 
roll up and stuff with meat and vegetables before cooking. They 
also use grapevine leaves for a similar purpose. 

The Near East is famous for its delicious desserts and pastries. 
One called paklava has a “Napoleon” like character and consists of 
numerous layers (sometimes forty) of thin pastry enclosing a mixture 
of nuts and honey. Another is tal kataif which is made from a dough 
that has been forced through a perforated vessel to form long, thin 
strings, received or deposited in a hot pan, which makes a brown, 
crisp, matted mass, resembling “shredded coconut” and tasting like 
“shredded wheat.” This is used to enclose a mixture of nuts, honey, 
butter, and spices. Still another is Kurabia, made from sugar, butter 
flour, and almond meal, flavored with bitter almonds. The Armenians 
use sesame seeds (helva) in or on pastry, as the Germans use caraway 
or poppy seeds. 

Austria has much in common with Germany in the matter of 
distinctive dishes, but Austrian torte, a pastry-like sweet with a nut 
cream filling, and Salzburger nocklen, a sweetened egg souffle, are 
among the most original. 

Bolivia is known for its national dish called picante, which is a 
fiery combination of meat or fowl with pepper sauce. 

Chilean epicures are fond of a sea urchin which they call erizas; 
and they also have a small crab which is swallowed whole, while alive, 
as we do with an oyster. 

An interesting Chilean dish, which is also common in Peru, is 
cala pulca or stone soup. The manner of its preparation is inter- 
esting: 

To a large vessel of cold stock or broth, which is placed upon 
the center of the dining table, are added a large variety of sliced raw 
vegetables, including carrots, potatoes, pumpkin, parsley, and “chilis” 
or peppers. Then a number of stones, which have been previously 
heated almost to redness, are added, and the cooking takes:place right 
before the diners. When the contents of the dish are cool enough 
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to eat, it is served. The stones are water-rounded pebbles of the size 
of a tennis ball and are used over and over again. They are valuable 
family heirlooms, and are handed down from generation to generation. 

In China, the land of opposites, we meet with more unusual foods 
than in almost any other country. 

The sea snails, and a few other Chinese specialties, have already 
been mentioned. Bamboo shoots, water chestnuts, bean sprouts, and 
taro, with rice and soy, constitute the principal vegetables. 

One of their unusual dishes (which is also esteemed by the 
Japanese) is a soup made from birds’ nests. These nests which 
are built on rocky cliffs by a small variety of swallow, are translucent, 
homogeneous, concave masses of a vegetable material primarily de- 
rived from a seaweed which the bird eats and regurgitates to form 
the nest structure. The nests contain no twigs or supporting frame- 
work whatever. They enter commerce both in the original state 
and in a prepared and purified form, which much resembles agar, and 
which like agar has gelatinizing rather than nutritive properties. 

Another unusual Chinese food is eggs which have been buried 
(frequently surrounded by lime) and allowed to undergo a spon- 
taneous decomposition, during which the interior changes in color and 
consistency to a black or dark cheesy mass, whose flavor is esteemed 
as we value the flavor of a properly ripened cheese. 

Chop suey and chow mein are too well known, even to occidentals, 
to require more than passing mention, except to say that both are im- 
proved by the use of bean sprouts, water chestnuts, and bamboo 
shoots, all of which ingredients are obtainable in the Chinese groceries 
of any large city. 

The Chinese excel in preparing a crisp, brown form of rice called 
in “pidgin” English “flied lice.” Another Chinese meat dish is called 
chilo and is made from lamb or mutton with beans and stock, and 
characteristic seasoning. The Chinese grow giant radishes and sweet 
potatoes, which add to the variety of vegetables. The soy is univer- 
sally used, as it is in Japan, and furnishes substitutes for milk, cheese, 
and meat. Bean curd, as sold in package form in Chinese groceries, 
looks like “pulled” molasses candy, and is added to soups as we use 
macaroni or noodles. Soy sauce tastes like beef.extract, and is both 
stimulating and appetizing. Soy bean oil is used as a food oil, as well 


as for industrial purposes, and the beans themselves are sometimes 
roasted and eaten as we do salted nuts. 
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There are many unusual foods used in China, there being many 
kinds of lily bulbs among these, and they also make use of the flowers 
of the white locust, the yellow water lily, the chrysanthemum, and 
the dog tooth violet in their salad combinations, which also include 
certain edible seaweeds. The least appetizing-sounding of all their 
combinations is a kind of sweet cruller filled with pork and garlic. 

Those who have traveled in England will recollect many distinc- 
tive food products and combinations. English strawberries eaten 
from the stems after rolling them in Devonshire clotted cream, or its 
rival of Cornish origin, form a combination which has no parallel with 
us. We have imported Worcestershire sauce, it is true, and also 
marmalade and cheddar cheese, but we must go abroad for genuine 
Yarmouth bloaters, Shrewsbury cakes, Yorkshire pudding, and the 
saffron-colored and flavored Cornish pastry; while meat pies are 
never found over here for the simple reason that only a sturdy English 
stomach could stand a cold combination of soggy dough and meat, 
even if it is called a “beef steak” pie or a “weal and ’ammer.” 

If we had been entertained in Early England, we might have 
been treated to Battalia pie, which was a combination of pigeons, ox 
palates, lambstones, veal sweetbreads, cocks’ combs, artichoke bottoms, 
oysters, and marrow seasoned with mace, nutmeg, and salt. 

Our word hodge-podge comes from the ancient “hot-pot” which 
was the principal meal prepared by hanging the pot on the crane in 
the fireplace, and putting into it a little of everything that was avail- 
able in the food line, the ancestor of our modern hash or stew, and 
the etymological forbear of our frequently used term “pot-luck.” 

The early English cook books are full of fascination for a gastro- 
nomic adventurer. 

A glossary is often needed, for amulet, marmulate, and sallet are 
hardly recognizable as our modern omelet, marmalade and salad. 
Humble-pie, we find, was made from the heart, liver, and kidneys 
of the deer. “Codlings’” were young apples, and “wardens” were 
winter pears—so two new pies are added to our culinary vocabulary. 
“Raisons of the Sun” is an attractive reminder of the method of pre- 
paring this indispensable ingredient of many attractive dishes. We 
are intrigued by the information that a “pot” is one quart and a 
“pottle” two quarts, and we begin to have an admiration for the 
capacities of some of our forefathers for we find, in the drinking 
literature of Elizabethan times, that there were only “two” and “three 
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bottle” drinkers, but that drinking off a “pottle” at a single draught 
was not an uncommon feat. These were the days too of “rook 
pie,” “bubble and squeak,” “gallimawfry,” “toad-in-the-hole,” “sal- 
magundi,” and “lobscouse,” some of which are still obtainable in rural 
Britain. 

We do not care for the juxtaposition of “kidney pie” and “kidney- 
stone” in one of these old books, which contained medical as well as 
cooking advice. 

“Chitterlings” and “kickshaws” rouse our interest, and we seri- 
ously think of trying to pickle some “samphire” in accordance with 
a sixteenth-century recipe. 

Another and more elaborate “hot-pot” recipe calls for mutton- 
neck, potatoes, and onions placed in a pot in alternate layers until the 
pot is full, and then placed over a hot fire until the savory odor creates 
an urge which is irresistible. 

But we must tear ourselves away from this delectable delirium 
and resume our travels. 

France has given us ragouts, soufflés, truffles, snails, pate de foie 
gras, Roquefort, Camembert, and de Brie, and other delicious cheeses, 
bouillabaisse, and pommes souffiés. We wonder why it is we must 
go to New Orleans to find the latter in this country. We have accepted 
and adopted “onion soup” as a comforting luncheon dish. 

Germany has given us sausages, noodles, schnitzels, sauerkraut, 
and sauerbraten (which are in no wise related except in sound). 

Potato dumplings and potato pancakes, spare ribs and peas, 
liver dumplings, marinirter herring, and apple strudel, as well as 
many highly calorific, delicious thick soups are of German origin, 
adopted, and adapted but seldom improved, by cooks of many other 
nations than Germany. 

In Greece you are likely to start your dinner with an egg and 
lemon soup. Fish plaki may be the next course, which is fish boiled 
with onions and subsequently garnished with tomatoes, parsley, and 
capers. The meat dish may be keftedes, which contains beef, eggs, 
onions, bread crumbs, lemon, cheese, seasoned and made into croquette 
shapes with stock, and subsequently cooked and served with a tomato 
sauce. The finale to the dinner may be pontica, a Greek pudding 
made from slices of stale bread, soaked in milk, covered with a batter 
of egg and bread crumbs, and fried in deep fat until a golden brown, 
and finally served with honey and chopped pistachio nuts. 
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The most famous Greek dish is the one mentioned by Aristoph- 
anes in his “Ecclesiazonsae.” It is the longest word in the world. 
Here it comes. 


Lepado - temacho - selacho - galeo - kranio - geipsano - 
drim - ypotr - immato - silaphio - karabo - melito - katachechy- 
meno - kichl - epikossyfc - fatto - perister - alektryon - opto - 
kefallio - kigklo - peleio - largoo - siraio - bafe - tragano - pteri- 
gon. 


It contains fish, flesh and fowl, flavored with wine and herbs, and no 
modern author has ever dared to give the recipe in detail. 

When we go to Hawaii, of course we expect to eat poi, which is 
a thick gooey mass made from taro tubers. The best is the thickest, 
and is referred to as “one-finger” poi; the kind most commonly seen 
is thinner and is called “two-finger” poi, while the plebeian type re- 
quires three or more fingers to convey it to the mouth. In Hawaii 
they are fond of both the squid and the octopus, and raw fish is a 
regular article of diet. They use the taro in many ways and rice, 
coconut, and pineapple are frequent ingredients in savory combina- 
tions. . 

Holland furnishes us with two very distinctive dishes. One is 
called fricadel, which is a meat dish; and the other is a casserole fish 
called herring-potatoes, which is made from the ingredients that give 
it the name. 

In Hungary one of the favorite ways of cooking chicken is to 
boil it in some cream and rice, and season it with paprika. A meat 
dish called porkald is a sort of goulash without potatoes. The real 
Hungarian goulash is made from flanksteak cut into cubes and cooked 
with potatoes, tomatoes, and onions. Another Hungarian specialty 
is nut pancakes. The favorite soup is cabbage, and a popular pastry 
in Hungary is dobas torte, a fluffy cake with a cream filling. 

The most typical dish of India is a “curry.” This is a generic 
term for a meat (or fowl) and rice dish in which the seasoning is 
curry powder. The latter is a combination of aromatic spices with 
turmeric predominating. 

A popular Indian relish is “chutney,” which is a combination 
of fruits and vegetables in a thick, highly seasoned sweet-sour sauce. 

Italy, of course, is the original home of macaroni, spaghetti, 
vermicelli, and raviogli, all of which have been adopted in other coun- 
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tries. Another semolina combination is gnocchi, which is made with 
milk, eggs, semolina, butter, and Parmesan cheese. Gnocchi is some- 
times made of cornmeal. Sttfato is a combination of steak, celery, 
leeks, carrots, and onions, fried in oil and served with tomatoes. 
Minestrone is made from dried peas or beans, carrots, potatoes, celery, 
cabbage, onions, garlic, parsley, Parmesan cheese and olive oil. 

There are more interesting and new gustatorial experiences 
waiting for the visitor to Japan than in almost any other country. 
We have already discussed Chinese foods, which in some ways resem- 
ble the Japanese. Both nations use soy, rice, and fish as the main 
staples. For fruits they have delicious citrus fruits, melons, and 
persimmons, but their peaches, apples, and pears are terrible. Both 
nations use seaweeds extensively, and both enjoy the distinctive lichee 
“nut,” which is not a nut at all. 

The Japanese deep-sea crab tastes much like our lobster. They 
make a delicious crab omelet, and their curried crabmeat is very 
popular. Fried shrimp, in which these small crustacea are coated 
with a leavened batter and cooked in deep fat, is also excellent. 
Fukiyaki is a beefsteak dish, improved by the addition of onions, 
celery, bamboo shoots, bean curds, mushrooms, and soy sauce. 

A formal Japanese dinner might include the following items, in 
the order given: Suimono, a bean curd soup; kuchitori, an omelet with 
candied chestnuts; kamaboko, baked fishcakes; sashimi, raw fish 
thinly sliced and served with a highly seasoned sauce; /hachizakana, 
broiled fish; wmani, fowl with lotus roots; sunomono, a crabmeat, 
cucumber, celery salad; chawanmushi, a soup of fowl and fish with 
eggs and vegetables ; shirw, bean soup; ohira, boiled fish; tsubo, a sea- 
weed appetizer; namasu, raw fish in vinegar, garnished with cold 
vegetables; aemono, sesame seed salad; konomono, pickled radishes 
and egg plants. This sounds like more fourth-dimensional eating. 
A popular Japanese meat dish consists of beef, suet, onion, cabbage, 
sugar, and soy sauce. Whale meat is popular in Japan, as has been 
previously noted. 

One of the most interesting dishes described by any traveler to 
strange lands is dumboy, the national dish of Liberia. It is made from 
the cassava or manioc root, which is the commercial source of tapioca 
in some countries. Ordinarily this root is poisonous in its fresh 
state because of the presence of naturally occurring prussic acid, as is 
the case also with bitter almonds and peach kernels. 
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The roots are peeled and boiled, then beaten in a large wooden 
mortar with a heavy pestle until the consistence has reached a certain 
elastic quality. Toward the end of the operation the mass becomes 
very viscous, and it is said that the crack emitted as the pestle is with- 
drawn from the sticky mass can be heard for long distances in the 
forest. 

It is a most difficult food to eat. If one chews it, the teeth stick 
together, and the jaws may only be opened with great difficulty. It 
is served with soup, and the knack that must be acquired is to moisten 
a small lump of dumboy thoroughly with the soup, and swallow it 
whole. Sesame seeds or kiffy seeds are used as a condiment and 
flavor with this combination. Any unconsumed portion soon becomes 
so hard that the natives use it for ammunition in their antiquated, 
muzzle-loading shotguns. 

Mexico has given us 2 number of interesting dishes of which the 
tortilla, the enchilada, anu the tamale are the best known. Arros con 
pollo is a combination of rice, chicken, ham, and green peppers 
flavored with saffron, and garnished with green and red peppers, and 
olives. Chile rellenos is a dish containing beef, onions, cloves, celery 
tops, tomato pulp, chilli peppers, raisins, onions, and nut meats, filled 
into peppers, covered with bread crumbs, and baked. Mole is prepared 
from chicken with vegetables, fruits, and spices. Cod bacaiao contains 
shredded salt cod, potatoes, garlic, onion, tomatoes, and peppers, pre- 
pared with vinegar and sugar, and garnished with olives. 

Among the unusual food customs in Mexico is the cooking (like 
fritters) of flor de calabaza (squash flowers) and izote (yucca 
flowers ). 

Another flower dish is huanzontle, a small green blossom first 
stewed in tomato sauce and then fried in its natural clusters. Queso 
de tuna is a favorite sweet; it is the preserved fruit of the cactus. 

In Mexico the frijole (bean) is next to the tortilla in importance 
and constitutes the principal protein-containing food of the majority 
of the inhabitants. 

“Chillis,” “chilis,” or “chillies” are peppers. In Mexico they are 
perennial, ubiquitous, and epidemic. The come in all shades oi 
green and red and in various sizes. The most surprising thing that 
we learn about Mexican food is that chili-con-carne is unknown there. 

Norway has a distinctive dish called potet lefse, which is a kind 
of potato pancake, and a favorite sweet pastry called fattigmand, made 
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from eggs, flour, cream, and sugar, flavored with cardamon and fried 
in deep fat. 

In Persia we find the best melons in the world, if travelers’ tales 
are to be believed. A soup made with marigold flowers is a tasty and 
colorful addition to the menu. The most characteristic dish (shared 
with several neighboring countries) is kebabs (kabobs), which con- 
sists of chicken livers, sliced onions, bacon, preserved ginger, and 
raisins stuck on skewers in alternate layers, sprinkled with curry and 
fried in butter. They are subsequently served with catsup and gravy. 

Poland has many dishes in common with Germany, Austria, and 
Russia. 

A Polish Christmas Eve supper is an interesting event. Wopwa- 
tack, a thin wafer made from flour and water, is passed around the 
group, each person breaking off a piece of every other person’s wafer, 
with a wish for a Merry Christmas and a Prosperous New Year. 

Nuts, candy, and fruits form the centerpiece and are left on the 
table during the meal. A general toast or health is drunk with wine 
or whiskey after the passing of the wopwatack, with the salutation 
“Na zdrowje.” Pickled salt herring and bread constitute the next 
course, after which a prune soup with noodles is served. Then a dish 
of sauerkraut with peas, accompanied by buttered noodles with poppy 
seed and mushrooms, appears. Polish grit or rice is then served with 
cinnamon, sugar, and slightly browned melted butter. 

Russian dishes are numerous and distinctive. An appetizer called 
zakuska precedes the meal, of which the best-known is caviar. The 
favorites oup is bortsch, of which there are several styles, in one of 
which beets predominate and in another tomatoes. Sometimes slices of 
frankfurter sausages are present, and it is usually served or made with 
sour cream. 

Pirozshi is a pastry containing veal and eggs, with onions, parsley, 
and seasoning. Kowutia is a combination of rice cooked with raisins 
and served with a sauce of honey and water; while a favorite salad is 
cir, which consists of cottage cheese with stewed raisins; and there 
are several forms of dessert called charlotka, made with black bread 
or bread crumbs. Several appetizing pastry desserts are khvorost 
and koolich. 

Scotland, which has made oatmeal world-famous, is also the home 
of rizzared, made from salted haddock ; haggis, which contains sheep’s 
pluck, suet, oatmeal, onions, and seasoning sewed up in a sheep’s 
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stomach and boiled. One of Robert Burns’ famous poems apostro- 
phizes this famous dish. Cockaleckie, minced collops, rumble thumps, 
hotch potch, and singed sheep's head are all distinctively Scottish 
dishes, and are to be found described in many recipe books. 

Spain has given us the olla podrida, which is a beef or mutton 
stew, cooked with dried chick peas or vegetables in season. Garbanzos 
is a dish of cicera beans, soaked and boiled for two hours in salt water, 
then mixed with olive oil and garnished with peppers and onions, 
served with a sauce made of salmon, anchovies, and tomato paste, and 
seasoned with allspice and thyme. An attractive-looking meat dish is 
ham garnished with “angel’s hair,” which consists of cooked yellow 
squash forced through a sieve. Marzipan is a rich cake, and there are 
little cakes which have such enticing names as “Elbows of gypsies,” 
“bones of saints,” and “nuns’ sighs.” 

Azucarillo is a stick of hardened sugar candy used to stir in a 
glass of water to sweeten and flavor it. A favorite Spanish breakfast 
beverage is chocolate made so thick that one must eat it with a spoon, 
but one of the queerest combinations is a drink composed of beer 
mixed with lemonade. 

Sweden and Norway have many foods in common, but I believe 
the former country has a larger number of distinctive dishes. 

Smorgasbrod is a generic term for an appetizer of which there 
are many varieties, most of which are served on knackebrod, a hard 
rye bread. The Swedes are said to have a particular variety of cheese 
which is used as a morning bracer. They havea variety of fruit juice 
soups, and they use pork both in pea soup and in pancakes. They are 
fond of sweetened meat dishes. A cucumber conserve is a favorite 
relish. Lutfisk is a dish made of boiled dried codfish served with mus- 
tard sauce. Reindeer steak is a common article of food. The salmon 
is the favorite fish. 

In Switzerland one of the rarest and most highly prized dishes 
is the chamois, which before cooking is allowed to hang until the flavor 
becomes so high and gamy as to shock many visitors who encounter 
it for the first time. The Swiss are fond of pancakes of all kinds 
and especially when spread with ground meat and covered with sautéed 
sliced tomatoes, or served with sugar and cinnamon as a sweet. Pota- 
toes a la chateau are cut in almond shapes, cooked in hot deep fat, 
and the trimmings, boiled, mashed, and dropped from a spoon into 
the hot fat, are used for garnishing. 
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Syrian dishes resemble some of those which are found in nearby 
countries. IJsbanaktava is a dish of spinach mixed with butter, eggs, 
and seasoning and then fried. Mahallebi is a dish made from rice, 
thickened with rice flour. Syrian coffee, or kafeh, is like Turkish 
coffee, and is made from one tablespoonful of coffee, one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar to one cup of boiling water, the whole boiled to a thick 
syrup and served with the grounds. 

The Welsh have made lobscouse and leekbroth famous, the latter 
being made from leeks, chickens, and plums boiled together ; while the 
former is a glorified kind of meat and vegetable stew. 

When we come back to the good old U. S. A., however, we find 
a “melting pot” of cookery, which is like no other cookery on the 
face of the earth. 

A good parlor game would be to have the guests try to identify 
the following foods and locate geographically where they are served 
in their greatest perfection: Terrapin, souse, sweet potato bread, pon- 
hoss, hoppin’ John, pepperpot, clam chowder, pandowdy, shrimp 
jumbalaya, beaten biscuit, boiled pompano, spoon bread, seven sweets 
and seven sours, Indian pudding, ball cheese, baked beans, shrimp 
and hominy, chicken cake, swordfish, shoofly pie, lobster soup, dande- 
lion salad, fried chicken, schnitz and knopf, catfish and waffles, lat- 
werg and schmierkase, roasting ears, abalone steak, and funeral pie. 
And we have slighted many sections of the country and omitted many 
favorite dishes for lack of both space and time. 

We have journeyed long distances during the past hour, and 
covered many centuries of time. 

We have been establishing premises from which to finally ask a 
few questions, draw a few conclusions, and make a few general state- 
ments. 

There are a few questions to which the answers are difficult : 

Why do the English drink six times as much tea as coffee? 

Why do Americans drink six times as much coffee as tea? 

What is the significance in terms of health, in the fact that the 
per capita annual consumption of sugar in America has risen from 
nineteen pounds in 1833 to nearly one hundred pounds in 1933? 

How many individuals would eat all of the foods that they now 
eat if they knew the sources of all of the ingredients, and if they had 
to help in all of the stages of the preparation of the food? 
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One thing is certain; food habits are changing and in a country 
like America, where the average person’s food is the highest in quality 
and the greatest in variety of that of any country in the world, they 
are changing for the better. 

Dr. Lafayette B. Mendel recently published an article on the 
changing diet of the American people in which he raises some ques- 
tions as to whether certain trends and changes are beneficial. 

On the whole, however, it must be not only admitted but empha- 
sized that catholicity in eating is an automatic safeguard against many 
of the so-called deficiency diseases, and that it is probably true that 
one who can eat in all languages, if he does not overeat, will have an 
undisputed advantage over the individual who restricts his diet. 
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A METHOD FOR DETERMINING THE GERMICIDAL 
POWER OF PRODUCTS WHICH HAVE A HIGH 
BACTERIOSTATIC ACTIVITY* 


By George F. Leonard, M. D., and Edna Heacock, A. B. 


HE MOST commonly accepted methods for the evaluation of 

germicidal products are the Hygienic Laboratory Method,’ and 
the United States Food and Drug Administration Methods of Test- 
ing Antiseptics and Disinfectants.? The principle of the latter is 
based largely on that of the Hygienic Laboratory Method, but certain 
important modifications and additions have been made so as to make 
it applicable to the use of a Staphylococcus culture as well as to that 
of typhoid. The Agar Plate Method has also been added to the latter 
for the testing of products that are not water soluble. These two 
methods will be referred to as the H. L. Method and the F. D. A. 
Method. 

In carrying out germicidal tests on a large number of samples 
of various chemical compositions, by the H. L. and F. D. A. Methods, 
it became apparent, that neither of the above methods would give an 
accurate result on certain products. 

One of us* (G. F. L.) reported on the limitations of the phenol 
coefficient tests in determining germicidal activities. In this article, 
the details of the transfer tests and its importance in evaluating the 
strength of germicidal products are described. For instance, in test- 
ing certain silver or mercurial preparations with a high bacteriostatic 
action, it has been found that the loopful of test material carried over 
with the culture, in many instances, was sufficient to prevent growth. 
Therefore, it is easy in such instances, to make the mistake of thinking 
the product is germicidal in a certain dilution, when as a matter of 
fact it is only bacteriostatic. 

In order to determine which products were actually germicidal 
and which were only bacteriostatic, an addition to the F. D. A. Method 
has been reported,* and has been referred to as the “Transfer Test.” 
The procedure is quite simple. After the germicidal test is com- 
pleted in the regular way, as in making a phenol coefficient determina- 
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* Public Health Reports, 36, 1559, 1921. 
?U. S. Department of Agriculture, Circular No. 198, December, 1931. 
* Leonard, George F.: Jour. Infect. Dis., 48, 358, 1931. 
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tion, a loopful from the planted tubes is transplanted to large tubes 
of bouillon. After forty-eight hours’ incubation, if there is growth in 
the transfer tube, when there is none in the tube from which it is 
made, the product is bacteriostatic and is not germicidal in that 
dilution. 

For more than two years the transfer test has been applied to all 
routine germicidal testing. By this means it has been found that many 
products which were thought to be germicidal, were in reality only 
bacteriostatic. Therefore, it seemed of some importance to develop 
some method whereby these bacteriostatic products could be evaluated 
in terms of germicidal activity. 


Present Method 


Products which have a high bacteriostatic test as shown by the 
transfer test, are tested by a modification of the F. D. A. Method. 
Instead of limiting the time to fifteen minutes, the time is extended to 
a number of hours, or days. After each planting it is necessary to 
make a transfer test. Staphylococcus aureus is usually more difficult 
to kill than Bacillus typhosus, therefore the former is usually used, 


however, both cultures may be used if desired. 

The tests are set up in the regular way as in the F. D. A. Method. 
Tests are made at the following times: %4, %, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 24 
hours. If it is found that the cultures are not killed in 24 hours, 
the tests may be run at intervals of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 days, instead 
of hours. We have used this method of testing on some of the mer- 
curial preparations, which have been reported to have a very high 
germicidal action, and which have been recommended for use as pre- 
servatives for biological products. Among these are three well-known 
mercurial derivatives which we have designated A, B, and C. Tests 
were made with Staphylococcus aureus, using the F. D. A. Method 
of 0.5 cc. of culture to 5 cc. of the germicide dilution. After each 
planting, a loop from the planted tubes is transferred to a large tube 
of approximately 25 cc. of bouillon. Protocols of the tests are given 
in Table 1. 

As will be seen from Table 1, Sample A in a dilution of 1-5000 
kills Staphylococcus aureus in one-half hour, and in a dilution 
of I-10,000, in six hours. Sample B in a dilution of 1-10,000 kills in 
three hours. Sample C in a 1-10,000 dilution, the amount usually 
recommended for preservation of biological products, kills Staphylo- 
coccus in seventy-two hours. As would be expected, when the time 
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TABLE 1 
GERMICIDAL Test ExTENDED TO Hours anp Days 
Time of Exposure in Hours 


Product Dilution ™% Tr. % Tr. 1 Tr. 2 Tr. 3 Tr. 4 Tr. 5§ Tr. 
A 1-1000 

I-5000 

I-10000 

I-20000 


1-500 
1-5000 
I- 10000 
1-20000 


I-20 
1-100 
I-1000 
1-2500 
1-10000 


XXX XK X 


Time of Exposure in Days 


at. 26.4. 2% § 
I-100 
1-500 
I-1000 
I- 10000 
I-20000 


— = no growth. 
X => growth. 
Tr. = transfer. 


of killing is extended to hours, there is some variation in the time 
required to kill, in repeated tests on the same germicide. However, 
by taking the average of several tests the results reported are approxi- 
mately correct. 


Summary 
A method has been developed for testing germicidal activity of 
those products which have a high bacteriostatic power, and are not 
applicable for testing by the regular H. L. or F. D. A. Methods. 
This method consists of using the principles of the F. D. A. 
Method, with the addition of a transfer test, and extending the time 
of exposure to a number of hours or days as the product may require. 


---- 
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STUDIES IN PERCOLATION* 
By Milton Wruble 


Introduction 


N THE section devoted to the 18th century, Schelenz,’ under 

Laboratory, makes the following statement: “1816 wurde die von 
Réal erfundene Presse im Repertorium von Buchner ? abgebildet und, 
wie spaeter von Hagen * 1819 empfohlen, damit der spaeteren Per- 
coliermethode der Boden geebnet.” In the following chapter ‘Die 
selbstaendig gewordene Pharmazie” he records the following addi- 
tional remark under Polydore Boullay*: ‘“Seiner Empfehlung ’ 
echeint in erster Reihe die Einfuehrung der Deplaciermethode mit 
Huelfe der Realschen Presse zu danken sein”. 

One has but to glance at a comprehensive bibliography of the 
subject of percolation to appreciate, first of all, how much time 
and attention was given to the subject of percolation by pharmacists 
after Réal’s patents had become known; and, secondly, to realize 
how inadequately the two brief paragraphs quoted above reflect the 
interest manifested in this process by apothecaries in France and 
Germany. 

The index of Wootton’s Chronicles of Pharmacy contains neither 
the word Réal nor Percolation as primes. LaWall*® devotes a few 
more words to the subject, but makes the following somewhat mis- 
leading statement: “For some reason or other the process never 
became popular in France and was ignored in Germany.” Again, 
one has but to glance at a bibliography of the subject to see how keen 
was the interest manifested by the German apothecaries, at least 
for atime. The statement by LaWall ¢ may have seemed justifiable 
because, presumably, it was based on “The early history of percola- 
tion” by James F. Couch.”?| Apparently the author was not acquainted 
with the earlier illustrated bibliography by I. W. Brandel.* Though 
more comprehensive, a revision of this bibliography has shown up 
numerous omissions. Hence in its revised form, it will reveal even 
a greater interest than was indicated by Brandel’s monograph. 

The incorrectness of LaWall’s statement that the process “was 
ignored in Germany” is further demonstrated by reference to German 


text-books. 


*Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Experiment Station. 
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One of the earliest to be published after the patenting of their 
apparatus by Réal and Romershausen, is J. A. Buchner’s Einleitung 
in die Pharmacie of 1822. In his chapter on the preparation of 
extracts by means of cold infusion (p. 246) he reports in extenso 
on the apparatus patented by Réal, on Wurzer’s improvements (p. 
248) on the Réal type, on Réal’s substitution of a column of mercury 
for the high water column (p. 251), also on Dingler’s scheme of 
increasing the pressure of a relatively low water column by means 
of a lever (p. 252). He then calls attention to Romershausen’s schemc 
of augmenting the atmospheric pressure by creating a vacuum under 
the powdered drug to be extracted, but adds that Romershausen’s 
“Luftpresse” will scarcely find extensive application in pharmacy be- 
cause good air pumps are expensive and cheap ones are unsatisfac- 
tory. Embcke’s suggestion (p. 252) to apply air pressure from 
above, rather than to produce pressure from above by creating a 
vacuum from below, he regards as more promising. Finally, he 
points out that the effect of the “Aufloesungs-Presse” and similar 
apparatus can be attained by means of a screw press as shown by 
Cadet de Gassicourt (p. 253). (Cut Plate II, fig. 50.) 

It may seem needless to state that the other histories of pharmacy 
treat the subject even more gingerly. Even the Frenchman Philippe ° 
does not seem to take notice of either invention or inventor. Unfor- 
tunately, his history is not provided with an index, but the index of 
the German translation by Ludwig *° contains no reference to either 
Réal or Romershausen. 

In his chapter devoted to the period 1832-1868, Joseph W. 
England ** also makes a misleading statement due, no doubt, to inac- 
quaintance with the early European history of the subject: ‘The 
first attempts to percolate powdered drugs were made by Count Réal 
(1815) and by M. Robiquet, but these were crude and unsatisfactory. 
It was reserved, however, for the Boullays of Paris, in 1833, to apply 
the ideas of Réal and Robiquet to drugs and medicinal substances in 
general, and to them belongs the credit of first demonstrating the 
value of the process of percolation in its pharmaceutical applications.” 
Even a slight acquaintance with European journal literature reveals 
the incorrectness of this statement based by England presumably on 
the bibliography of Couch. The Boullays, however, should be accred- 
ited with the observation that the pressure applied by Réal and his 
successors is not at all necessary, also that all which is good in Réal’s 
“filterpresse” is to be found in Dubelloy’s cafetiére on which Réal 
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based his invention. The early enthusiasm created among European 
apothecaries by Réal’s invention was soon subdued by the disadvan- 
tages of his filter press and its modifications by others. It was when 
the quite unnecessary disadvantages of Réal’s patent were removed 
and the Boullays returned to the earlier apparatus of Dubelloy that 
a new era in percolation had its beginning. The French and German 
apothecaries, having been disappointed in their earlier experiences 
with unsatisfactory apparatus, somewhat reluctantly considered sug- 
gestions made by the Boullays. The American pharmacist, however, 
who apparently had not known of the earlier experiences—the AMeEr- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY was not established until the first wave 
of enthusiasm had spent itself—becoming acquainted with the experi- 
ments of the Boullays,’* took up the modified and rationalized process 
and became enthusiastic over its use. 


(To be continued.) 


+At the author’s request this manuscript was submitted to Dr. LaWall for 
his comments. Dr. LaWall’s reaction and Dr. Kremer’s views on this reaction 
are published herewith. 
. Geschichte der Pharmazie, p. 658. 
. Buchner’s Repertor. 2 (1816), p. 356; also 3 (1817), p. 74. 
. Buchner’s Repertor. 5 (1819), p. 414. 
. Gesch. d. Pharm., p. 679. 
. Journ. de Pharm. 25 (1833), p. 281; Buchner’s Repertor. 46 (1833), p. 
74; also 53 (1835), p. 116. 
Four Thousand Years of Pharmacy, p. 4809. 
Am. Journ. Pharm. 91 (1919), p. 16. 
. Pharm. Rev. 24 (1906), p. 200. 
. Histoire de Pharmacie. 
. Geschichte der Apotheker. 
. First Century of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, p. 114. 
. Am. Journ. Pharm, 10 (1838), p. 1. 


April 3d, 1933. 
Proressor Ivor GRIFFITH, 


Editor “The American Journal of Pharmacy.” 
Proressor GRIFFITH : 


With reference to the statement which I made and which has been questioned 
that the Germans ignored percolation, I would submit the following facts: 

Percolation was used in the United States Pharmacopceia for a number of 
classes of preparations as early as the 1840 Edition, and for 50 years it has been 
the preferred method for all drug preparations, especially tinctures and fluid- 
extracts. In 1872 the Pharmacopceia Germanica contained formulas for 70 tinc- 
tures, 62 of which were made by digestion or maceration, and 8 of which wer: 
made by solution, none being made by percolation, nor was any other preparation 
made by percolation at that time. The 5th edition of the German Pharmaco- 
poeia published in 1910 contained one fluidextract made by percolation, but no 
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other preparations so far as I can find. In the most recent German Pharmaco- 
peeia, the 6th edition, 1926, out of 41 tinctures, none are made by percolation 
and the only reference to percolation in this class of preparations being to the 
defatting of strophanthus, prior to making the tincture, which was made by 
digestion and maceration. There are 7 fluidextracts in this most recent German 
Pharmacopceia which are made by percolation, but neither in this edition nor in 
any other edition of the German Pharmacopeeia is there any general chapter on 
percolation like there is on digestion and maceration, nor is it even permitted to 
make tinctures by percolation as an alternative procedure. It may be true that 
the Germans did some investigational work on the subject which was overlooked 
by Couch in his bibliography, but it is equally true that to all intents and pur- 
poses they have ignored percolation as an essential and frequent procedure in 
making pharmaceutical preparations. 


Very truly yours, 


Cuartes H. LAWALL. 
Note From Dr. KREMERS: 


Having requested the Editor to submit the “Introduction” to Professor La- 
Wall, it is but fair that his comments be given publicity. No one will want to 
question the statistical data submitted by him. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the German Pharmacopceia was first published in 1872, whereas Mr. 
Wruble’s statements pertain to a period a hundred years ago and more. While 
Professor LaWall’s statement is perfectly correct for the period covered by him, 
it is equally correct, as Mr. Wruble points out, that the German apothecaries 
took a keen interest in the process, as will be shown in subsequent chapters, be- 
fore it was known in this country. There is no conflict whatever between the 
concluding sentence of Mr. Wruble’s “Introduction” and Professor LaWall’s 


statement. 
E. KREMERS. 
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MEDICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
NOTES 


TurtLte Or—tTurtle oil is extracted commercially from the 
fat and livers of Atlantic and Pacific green turtles, and, sometimes, 
from their eggs. Occasionally the so-called leather-back turtle is 
used for its fat and also the loggerhead turtle. Much doubt sur- 
rounds the source of various commercial oils, and adulterated oils 
are met with. The following are said to be the characteristics of 
genuine turtle oil: color, deep yellow to golden; solidification point, 
20 degrees to 22 degrees C., saponification value, 197 to 210; sp. gr. 
at 25 degrees C., 0.914 to 0.919; refractive index at 20 degrees C., 
1.4658 to 1.4715; iodine number, 89 to 97; free acid, 0.05 to 0.1 per 
cent. of oil; soluble in chloroform, benzene, petrol, benzine, ether, 
carbon tetrachloride, carbon disulphide, acetone; insoluble in glacial 
acetic acid. Nine samples of oils were examined, some of which 
gave results differing widely from the above and were no doubt 
adulterated. Turtle oil is being used in the manufacture of cosmetic 
creams, and may-be of value owing to its probable vitamin content. 
Extreme claims, however, are being made for it which are not 
justified. Turtle oil cannot be considered to possess rejuvenating 
properties, and many creams contain less than 10 per cent., which 
proportion is inadequate. Decolored oils are not, in general, suitable 
for use, as decolorization probably reduces vitamin content. For 
making creams, the addition of lanolin or an oxycholesterol base is 
recommended ; lecithin (1.5 per cent.) and cholesterol (0.5 per cent.) 
are useful adjuncts. The perfume chosen should be one that blends 
with the odor of the oil—-M. G. de Navarre and S. Ruszkowski 
(Amer. Perf., 1933, 28, 16, through Phar. Jour.). 


DETERMINATION OF MERCURY IN CARROTTED Fur AND WooLt— 
Stir ten grams of carrotted wool, fur, hat forms or dust, into 80 
cc. of concentrated nitric acid in a 600 cc. beaker, and after the 
reaction subsides warm gently until the brown fumes cease to appear. 
Then dilute the mixture with water to make 200 cc. and boil gently, 
adding powdered potassium permanganate in small portions until all 
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the organic material is destroyed and an excess of permanganate 
has been added, as shown by the presence of undissolved manganese 
dioxide precipitate or a permanganate color after the solution has 
been boiled for several minutes. The excess permanganate is now 
reduced by boiling the solution with about 0.5 gm. of oxalic acid. 
At this point the solution should be a practically clear, light straw- 
colored fluid. The excess nitric acid is neutralized by the addition 
of ammonia. Twenty cc. HCl 1:3 are added and sufficient distilled 
H»O to make 400 cc. 

Heat the slightly acid solution to a temperature of 75 degrees C. 
and pass hydrogen sulphide through it until complete precipitation 
is evident. Filter the mixture on a Buchner funnel using vacuum, 
and wash the precipitate with hot water. Treat the precipitate on 
the Buchner funnel with warm aqua regia, and wash the dissolved 
mercury into a 250 cc. beaker, using small portions of boiling water. 
Boil the filtrate for a few minutes and filter to remove suspended 
matter. 

Stronger ammonia water is now added to the filtrate to neutralize 
the acids present. An additional 5 cc. of stronger ammonia water 
is now introduced with constant stirring, followed by 25 cc. of yellow 
ammonium sulphide solution. The mixture is heated to boiling, then 
the precipitate is allowed to settle and is washed and filtered through 
a weighed gooch crucible. After all the precipitate has been trans- 
ferred to the crucible it is treated with alcohol, then with carbon 
tetrachloride or carbon disulphide followed with ether and then dried 
at 105 degrees C. and weighed. 

(Hg S X 0.8622 = Wt of Hg.) 

Make correction for small per cent. of manganese sulphide 
which is also pptd. with the mercury sulphide by igniting 
the crucible to volatilize the mercuric sulphide and to change the 
manganese sulphide to the oxide MngO4 = 1.1407 Mn S which 
should be subtracted from the total wt of sulphides. 


Tue FerisH or Tripty Distittep Water—Over a period 
of four years and three months, no chill has followed the 
introduction of physiologic solution of sodium chloride into the 
veins of patients at the New York Hospital. This solution 
was made with New York City tap water freshly distilled once, in 
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a Barnstead still run by steam and operated during a large part of 
the period at the full capacity of the apparatus. This experience 
demonstrates with certainty that singly distilled water can be used 
with safety in the preparation of solutions for intravenous adminis- 
tration and that “triply distilled water” is truly a “fetish” in that it 
is a “material object regarded with awe, as having mysterious powers 
residing in it . . . and from which supernatural aid is to be ex- 
pected.” * 


CONCLUSIONS. 

1. The use of triply distilled water in the preparation of solu- 
tions for intravenous administration is not necessary. 

2. The use of freshly (and properly) distilled water in the 
preparation of solutions for intravenous administration is essential. 

3. Solutions introduced directly into the circulation, other than 
physiologic solution of sodium chloride, should be administered at a 
rate not to exceed 5 cc. per minute. 


_ AVERTIN—Whatever Henry Ford says or does is news. Conse- 
quently the anesthetic his doctors used a short time ago became front 
page news, and the general public was made aware for the first time 
of the new type of anesthetic called Avertin. 

Avertin is beta-tribromoethyl alcohol, a bromine derivative of 
ethyl (grain) alcohol. Its preparation was described in 1923 by 
Willstater and Duisberg, and reports regarding its use as an anes- 
thetic began to appear in 1926. Early work on Avertin was done 
in Germany, and the bulk of published reports have appeared in 
German scientific publications. More recently the English and 
American workers have presented considerable data. By 1929 over 
100,000 cases had been reported where Avertin was used as an 
anesthetic in hospital practice. Although the new medicine is still 
on trial under the watchful eyes of a conservative and careful medical 
profession, some of the reports upon it which have appeared in the 
journals are of interest. 

Avertin differs from ether, chloroform, etc., now so commonly 
used in that, while they are inhaled as gases, Avertin is usually 
administered by means of a rectal injection of a 2% per cent. or 3 
per cent. aqueous solution. 


*Elser and Stillman, J. A. M. A. (April 29, 1933) 100, 17, p. 132. 
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To facilitate the solution of Avertin in water the manufacturers 
are now offering it in liquid form, combined with amylene hydrate, 
instead of the pure crystals as originally offered. 

The outstanding reported value of Avertin is the method of 
administration, which does away with any distressing reactions such 
as coughing, feeling of suffocation, etc. The patient goes to sleep 
quite normally, and may remain peacefully sleeping for several hours 
after the operation, thus allowing a more gradual recovery from the 
shock. After effects have been noticeably absent. It is claimed that 
there have been no cases of lung affection where Avertin alone was 
used. While it is not advisable in cases of serious kidney or liver 
diseases, it is reported particularly suitable for old people because 
of the favorable action on the heart. Also, it is very advantageous 
where operations about the neck and head are to be performed, and 
for operations requiring considerable time.—(.4. D. Little Bulletin.) 


YeELLow Mercuric Oxip—E OINTMENT—G. N. Hosford and 
J. P. McKenney review (“Journal of the American Medical Asso- 


” 


ciation,” 100, I, 17) the history of yellow mercuric ointment, intro- 
duced into medical practice in the sixties by Alexander Pagenstecher. 
A questionnaire was sent to ten American professors of ophthal- 
mology in the leading medical schools of the country and to two 
well-known emeritus professors. The frequency of use shown was 
as follows:—For blepharitis, seven; for phlyctenules, three; for 
ulcer, two; for conjunctivitis, two; for chalazion, two; for hordeolum, 
two; for folliculitis, two; for corneal nebule, two; for last stages 
of interstitial keratitis, one. Of those who used it, four stressed its 
irritating properties. Of those who did not, one said that it was no 
good for any purpose; one doubted its value and almost always used 
something else. One eye pathologist said that his colleagues used 
it for all sorts of lesions but that he himself had given it up for all 
conditions except pediculosis. Careful search of the literature re- 
vealed no paper in English on the use of the preparation since 1866. 
The authors cannot see how a relatively insoluble drug, each particle 
of which is thickly coated with an insoluble vehicle, can diffuse into 
the skin, conjunctiva or tears in sufficient quantity to be of any 
value as an antiseptic. They doubt the wisdom of ever prescribing 
it for home use.—(Chem. & Druggist.) 
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TREATMENT OF BurNS AND ScaLtps—The tannic acid treatment 
for burns and scalds has been carried a stage further in the Hunterian 
lecture by P. H. Mitchiner (“Lancet,” 5710, 233), who gives statis- 
tical tables of results obtained at St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. 
From the full details of the technique given it appears that the out- 
standing feature is the addition of mercuric chloride in the proportion 
of I in 2000 to the 2 per cent. solution of tannic acid. In order to 
obviate the deterioration that takes place in solutions of tannic acid 
on keeping, the following formulas are suggested : 

Powder: Tannic acid, gr. 1714; mercuric chloride, gr. %; to be 
dissolved in 2 oz. of warm water, when a 2 per cent. solution will 
result. 

Tablets: Tannic acid, gr. 1714; mercuric chloride, gr. 1%; boric 
acid, gr. I; to be dissolved in 2 oz. of warm water, when a 2 per cent. 
solution will result. 

An ulcer that may form in deeper burns, if extensive, should 
be treated by subsequent autogenous skin grafting, or if small by 
the application of some lotion, of which, in the author’s experience, 
the most satisfactory is the following: Purified alum, gr. 20; zinc 
sulphate, gr. 10; glycerin, 7 fl. oz.; water, to one pint. Opium is 
administered in preference to the use of general anesthesia. The 
assistance of Mr. C. W. Peck and Mr. W. A. Woodward is acknowl- 
edged. R.H. Aldrich, continuing work commenced by W. M. Firor, 
gives details (“New England Journal of Medicine,” 208, 6, 299), 
after a review of theories of burns, of treatment of severe burning 
with a I per cent. aqueous solution of gentian violet. Unless the 
burn is covered with oil or grease, there is no need for preliminary 
cleaning. The solution is sprayed on and the burn is left uncovered, 
bedclothes being supported by a cradle enclosing an electric bulb, 
which suffices to maintain a comfortable temperature. For a time 
the solution is sprayed on the area or areas every two hours; the 
burn is thus sealed under an impermeable cover. The necessity for 
constant supervision of the patient is emphasized—(Chem. & 
Druggist.) 
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NEWS TEMS AND PERSONAL NOTES 


Tue Sgurss HistoricAL Exuisit—Dr. Charles H. LaWall, 
Dean of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
and author of “Four Thousand Years of Pharmacy,” has been 
chosen by E. R. Squibb and Sons to assemble and catalogue 
what is probably the most valuable private collection of ancient 
pharmaceutical shelfware, mortars, weights, manuscripts and 
other apparatus found in the early European apothecary and 
which has just been acquired by Americans and will be exhibited 
first at the Century of Progress Exposition in June. At present 
these antiquities, numbering more than 3000 pieces, are housed in 
the Squibb Building in New York, where they were received from 
Wiesbaden, Germany. 

Collections of this character are rare in America. While there 
are some choice pieces in a few of the colleges of pharmacy and one 
or two private devotees have specimens of interest, no collection of 
any magnitude has ever been built up in this country or imported 
from abroad. 

It will be welcome news, therefore, to connoisseurs and to 
pharmacists and physicians, particularly, to learn that this collection 
made by the widely known Jo Mayer of Wiesbaden has been pur- 
chased by E. R. Squibb & Sons and that it will form a part of the 
Squibb professional exhibit at Chicago. 

There are six distinct groups into which antiquities connected 
with early pharmacy may be subdivided, and all of these groups are 
strongly represented in the Squibb collection. 

First and foremost in point of importance and display is the 
shelfware. Much of this is artistically beautiful, originating as it 
did when the tin-glazed earthenware known as majolica made its 
first appearance. Graceful as to form, elaborate and colorful as to 
decoration, most of the items of shelfware that have come down 
from the past are veritable museum pieces. 

And then, too, both physicians and pharmacists find a double 
interest in this group, for there are perpetuated the names of the 
remedies which our professional forefathers used in the treatment 
of disease, many of which are buried in the therapeutic graveyards 
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of the past, their very names being unintelligible to practitioners of 
pharmacy and medicine of today. 

One finds in this group, which also includes the glass bottles 
of an earlier age, evidences of the linking up of alchemy with 
pharmacy in the free use of symbols to denote not only the classes 
of preparations, but the very drugs and chemicals themselves; the 
earliest evidences of professional or technical shorthand which con- 
tinues at the present time in a much improved and understandable 
form in our modern chemical nomenclature and symbolism. 

Then there are the mortars, those indispensable adjuncts of 
pharmacy universally and internationally recognized as one of the 
symbols of that calling. In the Squibb collection there are scores of 
rare specimens dating, certainly, from 1411 to 1850; in all likelihood 
some of the pieces are even earlier than fifteenth century. 

After the mortars in importance comes the miscellaneous ap- 
paratus of pharmacy, including the scales .and weights, retorts, 
alembics, condensers and containers of various kinds. 

Then comes the library filled with ancient parchment or beauti- 
fully tooled leather bound books, ranging in size from the massive 
folio to the pocket edition of the work of some favorite and widely 
respected author. 

In the class of curiosities we must include the ancient permits 
to conduct a pharmacy, couched in formal language, beautifully 
engrossed and accompanied by the great seal of authority. 

Then, too, there is a group in this class which has no counterpart 
in the modern professional practice of either pharmacy or medicine. 
It is the votive shrine with its crucifix and its representation of Christ 
as an apothecary, for there was an element of zeal and religious 
fervor in the pharmacy and the medicine of the past centuries which 
has entirely disappeared. 

The “Squibb Medieval Pharmacy and Collection,” as the ex- 
hibit will henceforth be known in pharmaceutical circles, includes a 
wealth of material that will astonish and delight those who see it. 
After it has been shown in the Hall of Science at the Chicago Ex- 
position, it will probably be permanently placed in the Squibb Build- 
ing, where it will be accessible to all who are interested. 

In viewing this rare acquisition for America, it is recalled that 
there are in Europe a few pharmacies which are more than two 
hundred and fifty years old; some are even more than 500 years of 
age. Some of these are in buildings of similar antiquity and the 
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present owners exhibit with pride the magnificent majolica ware of 
centuries past, kept now largely for display purposes only. 

In addition to these old pharmacies with many ancient pieces 
of shelfware and apparatus still remaining in their original habitat, 
there are a few museums in Europe where among the exhibits of 
local or national importance are ancient pharmacies or laboratories 
faithfully reproduced from past centuries. 

Among the most notable of these museums containing reproduc- 
tions of ancient pharmacies or laboratories in whole or in part are 
those in Munich, Ulm, Darmstadt, Zurich, Hamburg, Nuremburg, 
Brunswick, Hanover, St. Gall, Dusseldorf, Stockholm, Basle, Amster- 
dam and Budapest, and in London in the Wellcome Historical Med- 
ical Museum, there are reproductions’ of ancient pharmacies and 
laboratories of a number of different lands. And besides all these 
there are a few private collectors of note whose treasures have been 
made known to the pharmaceutical world through the medium of 
the pharmaceutical press, and especially the interesting photographs 
which are reproduced in the Illustrated Apothecaries Calendar, which 


has been issued annually for a number of years by one of the German 
Pharmaceutical Societies. 


DEDICATION OF Merck ReEsEARCH LABorATORY—Announce- 
ment is made that Sir Henry Dale, director of the National Institute 
for Medical Research of England, and one of the world’s leading 
authorities on pharmacology, has been selected as the principal 
speaker at the dedication of the new Merck Research Laboratory, to 
take place at Rahway, New Jersey, on April 25th. Dr. Dale will 
arrive in this country shortly. 

Dr. Dale was knighted in 1932, made Commander of the British 
Empire (C. B. E.) in 1919, Fellow of the Royal Society in 1914, 
and, in addition, is an M. A., M. D., and Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians. 

In announcing this selection, George W. Merck, president of 
Merck & Co., Inc., stated that Dr. Dale will be welcomed by the 
following guests of honor, who have accepted invitations to be 
present on the occasion of the formal dedication: 

Representing chemistry and the chemical industry—Mr. Lammot 
du Pont, president of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., chair- 
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man of the board of General Motors, Inc., president of the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association. 

Representing pharmacy and the pharmaceutical industry—Mr. 
J. K. Lilly, chairman of Eli Lilly & Company. 

Representing medicine and the Public Health Service—Surgeon 
General Hugh S. Cumming, of the United States Public Health 
Service. 


The State of New Jersey will be represented by Governor A. 
Harry Moore. Over three hundred leaders in medicine and chem- 
istry of the country will be present at the dedication. 

The Merck Research Laboratory, just completed at a cost of 
$200,000, is considered one of the most modern of its kind in the 
world. 


rd 


